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PHASES IN THE EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT 
OF THE DAY 

I. The School as the Exponent of Democracy in the South 

The progress which the South is making in education will 
constitute an epoch in the history of our country. The strides 
are such as to thrill the heart. Time would fail one to recall all 
the advances. The people are aroused ; fine school buildings are 
rising in towns and rural districts ; salaries of teachers increased ; 
the school terms lengthened ; better supervision afforded ; richer 
courses of study introduced ; local taxes raised in thousands of 
communities; scattered small schools consolidated into strong 
ones ; high schools multiplied by the hundred ; colleges enriched 
in men and money; and, in a word, everywhere abounding 
enthusiasm displaying itself in constructive power. It is a 
splendid spectacle to see a great people thus girding themselves 
with strength in their firm resolve to give a chance to every 
child. 

Such display of social energy would be memorable on any 
account, but when you consider the noble purpose which has 
animated our citizens in their efforts to improve the schools, 
their labors command the highest admiration. The school is 
the epitome of the South's problem. Education represents a 
structural process in society. Many wonderful forces in nature 
have recently been discovered for the use of man, such as steam, 
coal and electricity; and these are transforming the earth. But 
the South has found in the school the latent potency that will 
create industries, uplift the masses, adjust racial differences, 
and regain political prestige. The purpose, therefore, that stirs 
our people is even more admirable than the power which they 
have put forth in the improvement of their schools. An inter- 
pretation of the spirit and aim of the South in the present edu- 
cational revival is necessary in order to understand the states- 
manship that underlies it and the social tendencies out of which 
it springs. 

The emancipation of the common man is the first task of the 
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school. The social stratification of the South prior to the Civil 
War has been briefly described by an eminent publicist, Dr. 
Albert Shaw, in his recent work on "Political Problems of 
American Development:" "The slavery system lifted perhaps 
one million white people to the position of a favored class, and 
led to the neglect and relative decline of the South' s most val- 
uable possession, namely, its five or six millions of plain white 
people of old American stock, who have very little property and 
few advantages. For the great majority of the four million 
negroes, slavery meant an immeasurable improvement in their 
lot, when compared with their condition in Africa. In any just 
estimate, the disadvantaged people — for whom the philanthro- 
pists and reformers of the North should have lifted up their 
voices — were not the slaves, but the disinherited and neglected 
masses of white population." 

Now, in this educational crusade we are seeking, not privileges 
for a class nor the happiness of the individual alone, but the 
well-being of society as a whole, and especially the development 
of the "poor whites," who were once ground between the upper 
millstone of aristocracy and the nether one of slavery. After 
all, is not the common man the great asset of democracy ? The 
inspiration of this revival came long ago to an apostle upon the 
housetop at Joppa: "God has showed me that I should call no 
man common." We are invoking every agency of civilization 
and progress to raise the neglected white people of the South 
to industrial prosperity, social efficiency and independence in 
political action. Confidence in the capacity of the average man 
is the creed of this crusade. 

The bond of union in democracy is likemindedness. It is 
identity in habit, in modes of thought, in sentiment and aspira- 
tion that bind people together under a free government and 
make for social order. "Can two walk together except they be 
agreed?" is a fundamental in democracy, which is a form of fra- 
ternalism. In the olden time a State might be composed of 
many diverse elements in race, custom and self-interest, as they 
were held by force in common subjection to a single sovereign. 
But in democracy the cohesive principle is sympathy, each citizen 
recognizing himself as a member of one body, in which if one 
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member suffers, all suffer. Democracy, accordingly, revealed 
novel cleavages in the old political organization. It grouped the 
several peoples anew, not according to the ambition of a particu- 
lar monarch, but according to the subtle affinities that gave effect 
to the bonds of union in each nation. Hence, nationality fol- 
lowed hard upon the heels of democracy, as effect flows from 
cause. Fraternity of feeling came to mark the boundary of every 
State, intensifying the consciousness of national unity and set- 
ting free locked-up energies in the joyous discovery of a people's 
personality and its mission among mankind. It was this elec- 
tric force of nationality that transformed the map of Europe in 
the nineteenth century, unifying according to racial instinct 
Italy, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Greece, Roumania and Nor- 
way. And it is this same force which is to-day acting as the 
dissolvent of the polyglot empire of Austria-Hungary, each 
nation of which wishes to set up housekeeping for itself and 
live under its own vine and fig tree. 

Now, the bane of slavery was that it engendered differences in 
economic conditions, social customs and political ideals in the 
two sections of our country. The evils of slavery did not end 
with the slave. Indeed, its discipline was a stage toward his 
development. The danger in the "peculiar institution" was that 
it separated the South from the rest of the country by sectional 
idiosyncracies, and, therefore, paralyzed the effect of those 
spiritual affinities which constitute alone the real bonds of a 
modern nation under democracy. 

Education is the most effectual means of unifying our peo- 
ple. It at once breaks down social caste in the South and assim- 
ilates us in habit and sentiment with all other sections of our 
common country. The school releases the South from isolation 
and makes for a national spirit. 

If the people are to rule progressively, there must be a party 
of action and a party of criticism. The one is as essential as 
the other. The proof of this appears in the excellence of the 
English government which has made the function of criticism 
the prime duty of the opposition party, and vested it with dig- 
nity and power. If eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, it 
is to be had only by the free and frank discussion of all public 
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issues. What the bastile was to the absolute monarch, that and 
more is gag rule to the boss or the political machine. Owing to 
slavery with its repressive influences before the war, and owing 
to the dominance of a single party since that time, the South 
has suffered from a lack of free discussion of public matters and 
from the absence of independent action in politics. Yet the 
task of the Southern statesmen after the war was a most serious 
one, and right nobly did they face it, deserving thereby the 
gratitude of all friends of Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

Democracy is the act of combining the common judgment of 
the citizens. For them to form an enlightened judgment, dis- 
cussion is necessary; and for them to express the judgment thus 
formed, independence in action is essential. The chief ingre- 
dient of every vote should be reason and conscience, not tradi- 
tion nor blind loyalty to party solidity. Identity in spirit and 
diversity in opinion are both desirable in democracy; the first 
for stability and the second for progress. Party solidity in the 
South has been the hey-day of the demagogue, who boasts of 
his sectionalism as a substitute for patriotism. 

The present educational revival in the South has done much 
to quicken free inquiry as to economic and political affairs and 
has offered in every State a forum for the discussion of common 
concerns. The sound political instincts of our people have 
asserted themselves anew under these favorable auspices. Edu- 
cation has become the platform of the party of progress. The 
school, the public library, the rural mail delivery, the daily 
paper, telephone, and better roads are common agencies in 
energizing the intelligence of the masses of the people and 
making them restive under the servile control too often exer- 
cised by professional politicians. An idea is surcharged with 
activity, as a drop of dew contains expansive energies. The 
school radiates creative ideas and influences, quickening the ini- 
tiative of the people and breaking up the dead uniformities in 
opinion and action. 

A prime lesson for the leaders in this movement to learn is, 
in standing for the real interests of the people, not to be afraid of 
the politician. He frightens at his own shadow. We have gone 
far enough in this progressive work to find that out. Our experi- 
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ence in this regard recalls a remark of that brilliant French noble- 
man, Montesquieu: "At first, I had in most cases a puerile dread 
of the great ; as soon as I had found them out, I began almost 
immediately to despise them." 

Government used to mean a monarch, courtiers and warriors, 
diplomacy abroad and political intrigue at home — something of 
splendor that dazzled from afar the eyes of mankind. But to-day 
the State is absorbed in the life of the people. Especially is 
this the sphere of rightful action for a commonwealth in our 
Union. Virginia, for instance, sends no ambassadors to foreign 
courts. She has no navy. There is nothing at Richmond that 
smacks of the regal. On the contrary, our State is trying to 
improve the farms, make good roads, open the mines, protect the 
oyster industry, quicken manufactures, insure social order, care 
for the helpless, and train the young. Politics has become 
domestic, and identical with the welfare of the masses. Long 
ago that prophet of the nineteenth century, Mazzini, said, 
"Every political question is becoming a social question." 

Whether or not it be true that the Federal power is encroach- 
ing upon the sphere of the State in affairs of National import, 
it is certain that the Commonwealth is localizing its activities 
and setting its own house in order. This is a happy augury. 
If we had formerly put more emphasis on States' Duties, we 
should not have had to spend our blood and treasure in behalf 
of States' Rights. We have been made too often the football 
of outside issues. Our public men are becoming again shep- 
herds of the people. Now, among these homely tasks of a 
democratic government, none is superior to the training of the 
youth. "The chief business of constructive politics is to make 
sure of the future through the training of the young and the 
transmission of ideas." Education is the biggest business Vir- 
ginia has on hand. The State spends more money on its schools 
than on any other interest, and employs more people as teachers 
than all other officials. The payroll of the school is the largest 
item in Virginia's budget. The changing sphere of the State 
is strikingly illustrated by the fact that to-day women, as teachers, 
constitute the most important body of public servants in the 
employ of the Commonwealth. 
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This educational revival is rooting self-government anew in 
the neighborhood. Community effort has been its keynote. 
Jefferson said: "Those wards, called townships in New Eng- 
land, are the vital principle of their governments, and have proved 
themselves the wisest invention ever devised by the wit of man 
for the perfect exercise of self-government, and for its preserva- 
tion Divide the counties into wards." Such is taking 

place to-day. This tendency has shown itself especially in two 
ways. First, by local school improvement leagues, which are 
made up of the citizens of the community, and which have as 
their end the betterment of the neighborhood school. More 
than three hundred such leagues have been planted in Virginia, 
and they are found numerously in many other Southern States. 
In the meetings of these leagues many aspects of local life come up 
for discussion and review. The school is thus becoming the nu- 
cleating centre of social activities for the Southern community. 
Secondly, local taxation involves self-help and community con- 
trol — essentials in democracy. The sole basis of a solid public 
school system is local taxation. Of the eighteen million dollars 
spent upon her schools, Massachusetts raises ninety-six per cent 
by local taxation. The South is recognizing this principle. 
Five years ago, North Carolina raised in school taxes less than 
$16,000. The past year it has raised about $450,000. Such an 
advance registers, like a thermometer, not only the citizens' 
zeal in education, but also the increased vitality of community 
government. Last year Virginia raised by local taxation for the 
schools $1,303,900, which was an increase for the past five years 
of $318,000, or an advance of twenty-four per cent. The present 
year will make a far finer exhibit. Not a few communities in 
Virginia have raised their local taxes to the maximum under the 
Constitution. Should we call this taxation ? The word usually 
suggests what a citizen pays for a negative benefit, such as the 
maintenance of courts, policemen, and other governmental ex- 
penses. Taxes for the schools, on the contrary, are an invest- 
ment for the individual and for the community. Every dollar 
put into the right sort of education brings its return at home in 
the increased initiative, skill and intelligence and moral power 
of our people. 
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The sorrow of the South did not end with slavery, which was 
itself only an aspect of the permanent struggle for racial adjust- 
ment. Bismarck found the solution of Germany's problem in 
"blood and iron." Cavour through diplomacy wrought out the 
unification of Italy. A parliament will satisfy the aspiration 
for freedom of the Russian people. China, by adopting Western 
civilization, is emerging from the isolation of centuries and 
entering, perhaps, upon a future of influence among modern 
nations. But in the solution of the South's problem, no ready 
remedy such as these is applicable. The malady is chronic, and 
the swift stroke of the surgeon's knife will not avail. 

In the tedious process of racial adjustment spirit holds the 
chief place. The uniqueness of our situation lies in this fact. 
We must rely upon the efficacy of social forces, such as the sense 
of justice and the desire of mutual helpfulness, which are slow 
in their growth and subtle in their influence. Every agency, 
therefore, which energizes reason and conscience in our people 
is a factor in working out our distinctive task of racial adjust- 
ment. The school is the genesis of such mental and moral 
forces. Regarded in this light, the South is subjecting the 
school to the supremest test of social efficiency to which it was 
ever put. Can we so enlighten and moralize the masses of our 
people as to insure the supremacy of law over mob violence, to 
allay prejudice and make reason regnant, to put humanity above 
self-interest ? To accomplish these things is the specific mission 
of the school in the South. It is to enforce the Golden Rule, 
and to embody the spirit of the Good Samaritan. 

Industrialism and democracy are twins. Not until machinery 
released the masses from the stunting effect of continual toil for 
bread did they have a margin of time and a surplus of energy to 
devote to mental improvement, social service and political ini- 
tiative. Three men can now raise enough food to feed a thou- 
sand. Steam and electricity have been reduced to serfdom, and 
man has been emancipated. Volcanic was the French Revolu- 
tion, but more potent by far was the industrial revolution which 
was silently taking place at the same time across the channel in 
England. 

This industrial awakening is now sweeping through the 
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South, which under the old order was given over almost wholly 
to agriculture. The factory and farm stand to-day side by side. 
How to convert the raw materials of ore, timber and cotton into 
finished products for the use of man is the standing challenge to 
the skill and organizing ability of the South. It is the business 
of the school to develop the practical intelligence and technical 
skill necessary to exploit the natural resources in this extensive 
domain. Education here is addressing itself to the recovery of 
exhausted soils and to the diffusion of sound economic ideas. 

These industrial changes are bringing social crises. The com- 
munity about the cotton mill attracts, as a magnet, families from 
the stagnant life of the backward districts. Old social bonds are 
broken and new ones must be formed. Often the condition of 
these transplanted families is bettered at the expense of the 
children, who are put to work for long hours amid the roar of 
machinery in the mills. Here, again, the school stands face to 
face with a new set of problems that press for solution. 

Such are the motive forces working in the Southern school to- 
day. It is at once the exponent of economic efficiency, racial 
adjustment, and national spirit. Wrestling with gigantic dif- 
ficulties, the South has summoned to its aid the genii of skill, 
intelligence, national conciliation, and human brotherhood, and 
has found with joyous surprise all of these beneficient agencies 
operative in the school. 

S. C. Mitchell. 

Richmond College, Virginia. 



II. Compulsory Education and the Southern States 

Even in a cursory examination of the subject it will be neces- 
sary to sketch the experiences of European countries and Amer- 
ican States. Statistics will necessarily occupy a prominent 
place in such a sketch, as these are essential to an intelligent 
understanding of this important educational question. These 
may appear prolix, yet they are the meat of the subject. 

First, as to European countries: The Germans were the earli- 
est to institute a system of general education, and the wonder- 
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ful progress of Germany in every respect is now largely attributed 
to the thoroughness of national education. Especially in the last 
twenty years has the aspect of the nation been greatly changed. 
Some attribute this to the large number of special technical 
schools, which are also undoubtedly potent factors, but some 
more organic reason in the national life must be discovered. 
The English consul, Mr. Powell, in an interesting report on 
these conditions, says that this (commercial and industrial) suc- 
cess is due less to superior commercial education than to the 
high state of general education that Germany has enjoyed for 
many years, which was formerly lacking, and is even now lack- 
ing in several essential points in Great Britain. 

The fact that in Germany elementary education has been gen- 
erally compulsory and, to a large extent, also gratuitous, for more 
than one hundred and fifty years, is recognized to be an essential 
element in recent political, industrial and commercial successes 
of the nation. Nothing short of a general uplifting of the mass 
of the people will raise a nation to a higher level in all respects. 
In England and in the United States, until the middle of the 
nineteenth century, compulsory school attendance was justly con- 
sidered an infringement of civil liberty, and this view prevented 
the passage and successful execution of such compulsory school 
laws. In Germany, since Luther, the fact has frequently been 
dwelt upon that parents are not always the most pious, conscien- 
tious and far-sighted educators. 

In the beginning, compulsory education is always felt to be 
severe, and meets with energetic contradiction and opposition. 
In the course of time, however, the masses become reconciled, 
and the law enforcing regular school attendance in elementary 
schools is recognized as a protection; yet its suspension would 
be followed by a noticeable falling off of attendance in the most 
advanced States. Various German States — Hesse, Wiirttem- 
berg, Gotha, and others — had qualified educational laws in the 
seventeenth century. But education did not become truly com- 
pulsory in the Kingdom of Prussia until the decree of Frederick 
William I, September 28th, 1717. This memorable decree re- 
quired that wherever schools existed, parents, under penalty of 
the laws, were obliged to send their children to school, paying 
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a tuition fee of six pence a week for each child. Frederick 
the Great, in 1763, defined the provisions with greater exact- 
ness. By a cabinet order of King Frederick William III, in 
1825, compulsory education was extended to all parts of 
the kingdom, this being the basis of the present State law of 
Prussia, and other parts of the German Empire have similar 
statutes. 

In practice, the child between six and fourteen is required to 
attend school. The number of children between six and four- 
teen years of age in school has increased from 12.2 per cent of 
the total population in 1822 to 17 per cent in 1895. The chief 
gain has been in bringing the proportion of girls up to that of 
boys. In the United States, the tendency is now the reverse, 
the girls getting the greater advantages of the schools. 

It may be of interest to note the provisions of other European 
countries as to compulsory education. In the Austrian crown 
lands, the period during which school attendance is compulsory 
is from six to eight years. In Hungary, from six to twelve. 
In Sweden, from nine to fifteen. In Norway, from ten to four- 
teen. In Denmark, from seven to fourteen. In England, by 
the law of 1870, local school boards are left to pass special ordi- 
nances introducing compulsory attendance. These regulations, 
together with the factory laws of 1878, which require all chil- 
dren working in the factories to attend school at least five times 
a week until their thirteenth year, have made instruction vir- 
tually general and compulsory. The Netherlands have no com- 
pulsory law, but boards of teachers and college directors are 
supposed to establish a regular attendance of children from six 
to twelve years of age by means of exhortations, circulation of 
roll calls and indirect compulsory measures, such as the with- 
drawal of public support. In Belgium no compulsory education 
exists. France has, since 1882, required attendance from six 
to thirteen. In Italy, from six to ten. Russia has no compul- 
sory education law. While in Germany, the percentage of 
elementary pupils in attendance, to all population, is about 17, in 
Belgium, it is 11. 10; Denmark, 12.87; France, 14.47; Greece, 
6.19; Great Britain and Ireland, 15.45 ; Italy, 8.14; Netherlands, 
14.25; Austria, 13.40; Hungary, 12.59; Bosnia, 2.70; Portugal, 
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4.60; Roumania, 4.41 ; Russia-in-Europe, 1.03; Finland, 18.29; 
Sweden, 16.37; Norway, 17.02; Switzerland, 15.73; Servia, 
3.38; and Spain, 10.95. 

As an example of what is being done for education in Europe, 
the Kingdom of Prussia alone may be cited. In addition to the 
elementary schools, there are about twelve general continuation 
schools, with 8,718 pupils; 1,320 industrial continuation schools, 
with 145,672 pupils; 97 trade schools, with 8,625 pupils-; 217 
commercial schools, with 17,029 pupils; 1,193 agricultural 
schools, with 23,831 pupils; a total of 2,989 continuation and 
technical schools, with 219,490 pupils. The German believes in 
education. As showing the thoroughness and zeal with which 
the government supplies the means of technical training in the 
various industries of the country, it is stated that if any paper, 
dealing, for example, with some department of the textile indus- 
try, is read before any foreign society and is published or appears 
in any journal, the communication is immediately translated and 
circulated throughout the textile schools of Prussia, with direc- 
tions to have it dealt with as a lecture to students, and if models, 
illustrations or lantern slides are required by way of illustration, 
they are prepared and sent with the paper. The German is sur- 
veying the world for ideas. 

As showing the relation of the compulsory school system in 
Germany and other European States to illiteracy, the following 
statistics of adults are suggestive: German Empire, .05 percent 
are illiterate; Denmark, .02; Finland, .49; Switzerland, .13; 
Scotland, 2.46; Netherlands, 2.30; England, 3.00; France, 4.70; 
Belgium (not compulsory), 10.10; Austria, 35.60; Ireland, 7.90; 
Hungary, 47.80; Greece, 30.00; Italy, 32.99; Portugal, 79.20; 
Spain, 68.10; Russia, 61.70; Servia, 79.30; Roumania,' 88.40. 
Our immigration is now principally from Italy, Hungary and 
Russia. 

France offers a good illustration of the rapidity with which 
illiteracy may be reduced as a result of good attendance laws. 
In 1854, no less than 42. 5 per cent of the French people were 
illiterate. In 1870, at the end of the Empire, 31 per cent were 
illiterate, and in 1880 the condition was very little improved. 
In 1882, the compulsory education act went into effect and as a 
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result, in 1900, the illiteracy had been reduced to 6 per cent — 
only one-fifth of what it was eighteen years before. 

Now, let us see what has been done in our own country, 
and especially in the Southern States. The conditions in Amer- 
ica have been entirely different from those in Europe. The 
work of popular education is not now, nor likely ever will be, 
either directly in the hands of the general government or under 
its close control. The right of State authorities to require 
the attendance of all children at school was asserted early in 
the Colonies. Connecticut may claim to have been one of the 
first States in the world that established the principle. Its code 
of laws adopted in 1650 contained stringent provisions for com- 
pulsory attendance upon schools. In 1810, with the changed 
conditions resulting from immigration, it was found impos- 
sible to enforce the law without important additions, amount- 
ing in reality to a set of factory laws, forbidding the employ- 
ment of children under fourteen years of age who have not 
attended school for at least three months in the year. As early 
as 1642, Massachusetts enjoined the selectmen of every town 
to see that all parents or guardians or masters taught their chil- 
dren, wards or apprentices so much learning as would enable 
them to read the English tongue and the capital laws, upon pen- 
alty of twenty shillings for each neglect thereof. A factory law 
similar to that of Connecticut was passed in 1834. Compulsory 
education must be accompanied by child labor laws to make it 
successful. All the States and Territories of the United States 
now have compulsory education in effect except the following : 
Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. The percentages of illiteracy in these States are 
the greatest of any in the United States. 

As has been seen, compulsory educational laws have not been 
adopted in any of the Southern States except Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. Three counties in Tennessee, through legislative enact- 
ment, have such laws, but no fair test has yet been given. In 
Asheville, North Carolina, by popular vote an ordinance was 
adopted requiring compulsory education. That State has a local 
option law for cities as to compulsory education. In the South, 
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great progress has been made in public education, especially dur- 
ing the past twenty years, despite the fact that this section re- 
mains, of all the Union, the only section where attendance on 
public schools between the ages of six and fourteen for a consider- 
able period each year is not compulsory. But how necessary is an 
even greater effort to secure universal elementary education in 
the South is shown in the fact that in 1900, 27.9 per cent of all the 
illiterate white voters in the United States were in the South, 
while only 14.9 per cent of the white voters of the country were 
found here. In other words, we had nearly twice the illiterate 
population among the whites of voting age that our proportion of 
population justified. Of the total negro male population, 76.2 
per cent lives in the South, and 85.5 percent of the illiterate 
negroes of voting age live here. 

I have no disposition to minimize the progress made in the 
South in reducing illiteracy. The record, in fact, is encour- 
aging. In the South Atlantic Division the percentages were 46.2 
in 1870, 40.3 in 1880, 30.9 in 1890, and 23.9 in 1900. In the 
South Central Division for the same years the percentages of 
illiteracy were 44.5 in 1870, 39.5 for 1880, 29.7 for 1890, 22.9 
for 1900. The percentage for the United States was 20 for 
1870 and 10.7 in 1900. For the North Atlantic Division it had 
decreased from 7.6 in 1870 to 5.9 in 1900. North Central 9.3 
to 4.2, Western 15 to 6.3. In percentage of illiteracy the South, 
despite, the reductions made, is still in point of literacy behind 
all the other sections of the Union, and far behind such countries 
of Europe as the German Empire, Switzerland, Scotland, Neth- 
erlands, England, France, Belgium, Ireland. Only Austria, Hun- 
gary, Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Russia, Servia, and Rou- 
mania, of European countries, make a worse showing. 

It is fair, of course, to exclude the negro population and con- 
sider only the white population, which in the South is almost 
entirely native born. It is conceded that the whites of the 
South constitute a pure branch of the Anglo-Saxon root. They 
trace their lineage directly to the early English, Scotch-Irish and 
German. 

In 1870, the percentage of white illiterates ten years and over 
in the United States was 11. 5; in 1880, 9.4; in 1890, 7.7; in 1900, 
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6.2. In 1870, the percentage in the South Atlantic States was 
23.5; in 1880, 19.5; in 1890, 14.5; in 1900, 11. 5. In 1870, the 
percentage in the South Central States, in which group Tennes- 
see is included, was 23.4 per cent; in 1880, 21.6; in 1890, 15.3; 
and 1900, 1 1.8 per cent. 

In Tennessee the percentage in 1870 was 26.9 per cent, or 3.5 
more than the average for this division, and in 1900 the percent- 
age was 14. 1 or 2.3 per cent more than the average. In actual 
number of illiterates, we had of whites ten years of age and over 
178,727, and in 1900, 159,086. But of those of voting age the 
number had actually increased, 37J73 in l8jo, §2,^18 in igoo. 
The total white males over ten years of age among the illiter- 
ates in this State is 77,275, females 81,811. 

As to age periods, ten to fourteen years, the illiterate white 
males are 12,446; illiterate white females, 9,027; fifteen to 
twenty years, males, 12,411; females, 8,482; twenty-one years 
and over, males, 52,418; females, 64,302. "Mere Man" is evi- 
dently not in this generation appreciating the school advantages 
offered as formerly. The women are crowding the schools. 
The men will do the voting, but they are not equipping them- 
selves for the elective franchise. 

Of the native white population, only four States of the Union 
in 1900 had a larger illiteracy than our own, those being Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, North Carolina and New Mexico. While the 
native white population showed a percentage of 14.2 illiterates, 
the foreign white showed a percentage of 9.7. 

As to the education of the negro, Tennessee ranked 34 out of 50 
with a percentage of illiteracy in the colored population of 41.6. 
Several Southern States make an excellent showing as to the 
native white illiteracy. Oklahoma's percentage was only 2.5 
percent; Maryland, 4.1 percent; Missouri, 4.8 percent; Texas, 
6.1 per cent; Mississippi, 8 per cent; Florida, 8.6 per cent. 
Eliminating the foreign population of Texas, there are only 
about 95,000 illiterates, or about 4^ per cent. 

While not affecting the South materially, except in Louisiana 
and Texas — where the foreign population is considerable, and 
very illiterate — the general question of compulsory education, of 
course, involves the foreign immigrant and his children, and 
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this consideration has no doubt hastened the adoption of com- 
pulsory laws in the States of other sections. 

The percentage of illiterates ten years and over among the 
foreign population in the United States in 1900 was 12.9. In 
the North Atlantic Division, it was 15.9; the South Atlantic 
Division, 12.9; the South Central, 22.8; the North Central Divi- 
sion, 9.4; and the Western Division, 8.5 percent. The Eastern 
States with the largest percentage of illiterates among the for- 
eign population were: Maine, 19.4; New Hampshire, 20.5; Ver- 
mont, 21.4; Massachusetts, 14.6. The largest numbers of illiter- 
ate foreigners in any States were in New York, with 258,423, and 
Pennsylvania, with 191,706. Our system of education is raising 
them up, as shown by the fact that the percentage of illiteracy 
among foreign born whites is 11. 5, and among native whites of 
foreign parents, 2. 

In cities of 25,000 and upward in the United States, the per- 
centage of illiteracy among the voting population in 1900 was 
only 4. 5 per cent. In the cities of the North Atlantic Division 
it was 5.8 per cent; in the South Atlantic Division, 3 per cent; 
in the South Central Division, 3.4 per cent; in the North Cen- 
tral Division, 3.3 per cent; and in the Western Division, 1.7 
per cent. It will be seen that in this classification Southern 
cities make a good comparative showing. The percentage of 
white illiteracy in the voting population of Tennessee in the 
cities of 25,000 and over, including Memphis, Nashville, Knox- 
ville and Chattanooga, was only 3 per cent. The percentage of 
negro illiterates under the same classification was 35.9 per cent. 
The cities of the East, especially of New England, have suffered 
in educational excellence by reason of the influx of foreign 
population. 

The greatest illiteracy in cities outside the South is among 
foreign born whites. This, in 1900, in cities of over 25,000 for 
those of voting age was 9.8 per cent. The influence of the good 
educational systems of such cities is shown in the fact that the 
percentage of illiteracy for native whites of foreign parentage is 
about the same as for native whites of native parentage, and less 
than 2 per cent among those of voting age in such cities. 

The percentage of illiteracy among the white males in the 
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North Atlantic Division in 1840 was 2.3 per cent only; in 1900, 
this had increased to 6.6 per cent. In 1840, the percentage 
among the white males of voting age in the South Atlantic 
States was 13.4 per cent, and in the South Central States, 12.7; 
these, by 1870, had increased to 15 and 15.4 per cent, respec- 
tively. They are now (1900), 11. 5 and 11.6, respectively. That 
of the United States as a whole, is 5.9. 

A more intensive examination of one State, and a community 
and section of that State, may illustrate what we have to deal 
with in the problem of ignorance. 

Knox County, Tennessee, the writer's home, has an illiterate 
population among the native whites of voting age of about 14 
per cent. The following East Tennessee counties, some of them 
adjoining Knox, have percentages of more than 20: Meigs, 20.8; 
Bledsoe, 21. 1; Polk, 21. 1; Campbell, 21.2; Marion, 21.5; Union, 
21.6; Scott, 21.5; Anderson, 22.4; Morgan, 22.4; Sevier, 22.7; 
Monroe, 22.8; Hancock, 23.2; Grainger, 23.4; Unicoi, 24.2; 
Cocke, 24.6; Hawkins, 25.4; Claiborne, 25.6; Johnson, 26.9; 
Carter, 27.6. Twenty out of the thirty-three counties of East 
Tennessee have thus in the male whites able to vote over 20 per 
cent illiterate — an aggregate of 13,450. I have not the figures 
at hand, but if a county like Knox, with the best schools, has 
14 per cent of such illiterate population, certainly the other 
thirteen counties would show averages from 14 to 20 per cent, 
and swell the aggregate of illiterate voters in this grand divi- 
sion of the State to over 20,000. Certainly the problem of edu- 
cation is not of distant lands. 

Do not understand me to assert that this mass of illiterate 
voters is not in many ways educated. They are shrewd, ob- 
servant people. They are industrious and thrifty. Their in- 
telligence in many respects is large. Yet, unequipped with 
ability to read and write, deprived of the illumination of the 
written word, out of touch with the progress of the world, what 
a tremendous obstacle must they overcome in the struggle 
for life! Consider what the economic, political and social 
upilft of a State would be if this population were by read- 
ing able to improve itself. In 1906, a candidate for Governor of 
Tennessee on an illiteracy platform, and receiving the united 
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support of all the illiterates, would not have been the third man 
in the contest. 

The fault in our school system seems to lie not only in the 
failure to secure the enrollment of the child, but more especially 
in the failure to secure his attendance after enrollment. Of the 
scholastic population in Tennessee, with which State the writer 
is more familiar, which in 1905 was 762,894, there were 507,000 
enrolled, 537,000 including private schools, but the average 
attendance in public schools was only 348,000. When we re- 
member that the average school year in Tennessee is only 116 
days, and consider that less than half the school children are in 
school even half that short period during the year, we may appre- 
ciate why the condition is staggering. On its face the enroll- 
ment is creditable, but the irregular attendance and short terms 
of school make it impossible to cope with the mountain of igno- 
rance, which to cut down needs heroic efforts. 

If Germany, with less than one half of one per cent of popu- 
lation illiterate, requires a ten months' school course for all 
pupils from six to fourteen years of age, how will Tennessee ever 
reduce its illiteracy to the same degree with a 116-day course, 
and one-half the pupils in school? It has been asked, "If 242,- 
498 children were not enrolled in the public schools in 1895, and 
265,471 were not enrolled in the public schools in 1905, how long 
will it be until all who are eligible are enrolled?" and "If 382,- 
293 were not in average attendance in 1895 and 424,206 were not , 
in average daily attendance ten years later, and the per cent of 
such attendance is now 68.7, how long until the per cent of aver- 
age daily attendance begins to show an increase?" And, it may 
also be asked ' ' If there were more illiterate voters in 1900 than 
in 1870, when will there be none?" 

The campaign for education in the South has accomplished 
much. Tennessee, for example, is spending nearly #3,400,000 a 
year on its public schools. This is not quite $$ per capita of 
scholastic population, but it is a considerable increase. Yet 
many States spend $15 to $20 per capita. 

In general, it may be said that the school terms have been 
lengthened, the teachers paid better salaries, better buildings 
and equipment furnished. But does this suffice ? Are not even 
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more heroic remedies needed for a condition manifestly so 
dangerous? At present there is an average of only thirty-six 
pupils in the schools to one teacher, in Tennessee. At least 
50,000 more pupils could be instructed by the teaching force. 
It is argued that we must have more schoolhouses first. But 
we had no public schoolhouses before the public school system 
was established. Let the pupils trudge to school, and accom- 
modations will be made for them. 

The matter of the present bad attendance is shown in the 
reports for Knox County and Knoxville. The scholastic popula- 
tion of Knox County for the year 1905-06 was 28,204. Of this 
number, 10,682 belonged to the City of Knoxville, and 17,522 to 
the rural districts. The enrollment for the city was 5,833 and 
for the rural districts 12,225. It will thus be seen that the per- 
centage of enrollment was 54.6 in the city, and 70 per cent out- 
side the city. The average attendance of all the scholastic 
population was 43 per cent in the city and 42 per cent in the 
country districts. Those figures enable us to point to the sore 
spot. The schools in the city kept 179 days, and those in the 
country 157 days. The enrollment was good, but owing to lax 
interest of parents, only forty-three out of every hundred chil- 
dren of school age in the city attended, and less in the country. 

To show how the attendance drops off year by year, take the 
Knoxville schools by grades. In the First grade there were 1,797 
pupils; Second, 775; Third, 811; Fourth, 694; Fifth, 504; 
Sixth, 461; Seventh, 291; Eighth, 261; Ninth, 150; Tenth, 89. 
Look at the little army of nearly 1,800 diminishing to one-seventh 
its number before the high school is reached. How many reach 
the University ? How many any technical school? Less than 
5 per cent of our boys and girls acquire an education which we 
would consider average "common school." In Germany, or 
under any efficient compulsory educational system, the full 
course to the high school at least would be required. 

I have been unable to secure statistics on the proportion of 
our population with a very meagre education, but these figures 
would indicate how little average schooling was being received. 
It is, of course, better for the child to secure even two or three 
years' rudimentary training than none at all, but certainly it is 
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a wrong for the State to allow the unworthy parent to permit the 
child to leave school with such a small equipment for life's 
battle. 

How little, comparatively, we spend on education, despite our 
great advance of late, may be gathered from the fact that if the 
average teacher in Tennessee worked the average number of days 
at the average salary he would earn only $158.40 a year, and yet 
we are ahead of several other States. Considering the remuner- 
ation, it is truly astonishing that so many devoted and pains- 
taking teachers are obtained for the work, but of course on the 
average the instruction must be inefficient, and few men at- 
tracted to the work. 

I am free to admit that while compulsory education is an ideal 
condition difficult to be realized, and that a further development 
of public sentiment in favor of universal education must precede 
it, just as every reform, moral, political or financial, must come 
as a result of general conviction ; nevertheless, with the mass of 
ignorance to be coped with in the South, our efforts seem futile 
unless we arouse the States to such an extent that by a mighty 
effort, under a compulsory system, supported by the intelligent 
people of the South, the illiterate population not of an age 
beyond the reach of the schools is brought under instruction. 

In some quarters, where there is a large negro population, the 
cost of compulsory education is urged as an objection. But it 
would seem that as the negro is to be here, he ought to have the 
right sort of training. It is probable that results up to this time 
have not repaid the amounts spent, but this is no doubt due to 
the nature of the education. The negro child, as does the white 
child, needs not only the technical instruction in letters, but 
more, he needs the discipline and character-forming influences of 
the schools. In my opinion, the greatest mistake ever made by 
the South was when it turned the instruction of the negro in 
churches and in schools over to his own race. The race is in 
the position of the man trying to raise himself by his own boot- 
straps. If by means of compulsory education the Southern 
white man could regain control of the instruction of the negro, 
the opportunity would be cheap at the price. 

It is true the South could not fairly be expected to expend as 
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much as other sections on schools. Its per capita wealth is not 
nearly equal to that of other sections. The South's progress for 
the past twenty years has been exceedingly rapid, but even yet, 
in some regions of the South, the wealth is not as large as that 
previous to i860. To understand the relative financial ability of 
the South as compared with other sections, the following will 
aid: In i860, the average per capita taxable wealth of the 
United States was $514. This had increased to $1,314 in 1904. 
The per capita wealth of New England had increased from $594 
to $1,498. Of the other North Atlantic States, from $500 to 
$1,763. The per capita of the South Atlantic States in i860 
was $509. In 1904, it was $716. The Southern South Atlantic 
States, however, consisting of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida, had decreased from $562 in i860 to $474 
in 1904. In 1870, the per capita wealth in those States was 
only $278. The South Central States had a per capita wealth 
in i860 of $598, and in 1904 of $659. Tennessee's per capita 
wealth in i860 was $445, and in 1904, $520. The Western 
Division now has a per capita wealth of $2,228, and the Pacific 
of $2,290; being the richest regions in the United States per 
capita. 

The South, it must be remembered in considering these 
figures, has about one-third of its population negro, and if the 
per capita wealth of the whites alone were taken, it would make 
a somewhat better showing compared with other sections. In 
the problem of education, however, the children of all the popu- 
lation must be trained. The whites, with the bulk of the wealth, 
have submitted to taxation to pay for the education of white and 
black children. It is estimated that the whites have spent over 
three hundred million dollars for the common school education 
of the colored children, with little return from taxes on negro's 
property. The inability of the South as easily to spare as much 
money per capita for education as in the North is very apparent, 
but inasmuch as the need here is so much greater, therefore the 
question presents a different aspect here. Should expenditures 
for education be based on proportionate wealth or on proportionate 
need? 

Indeed, these figures of per capita wealth, while they do offer 
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some excuse against heavy taxes for schools, also ought to sug- 
gest a more important deduction. Let us ask ourselves, If the 
South had had universal education since 1870, would not the 
great losses caused by the Civil War have been the sooner 
repaired, and would not our section, in the wealth of its people, 
now stand a better comparison with other sections? Those 
figures showed that in i860, the per capita wealth of the South 
was about equal to that of other sections. An immense amount 
of property was destroyed during the Civil War in the South. 
In 1870, the per capita wealth was not quite half what it was in 
i860. The percentage of illiteracy in that year was also very 
great. If the people of the South could have been gifted with 
prophecy as to the burdening effect of ignorance, it would no 
doubt since that time have spent twice as much, or more, for 
schools than they have done. 

Since 1880 the effects of the loss during the Civil War have 
not been so evident in the South, and the progress of this sec- 
tion has been fast. But even during that period of two decades 
in actual increase of wealth we have not made as great advance 
as other sections. It is somewhat humiliating to examine the 
"graphics," displayed in the census reports showing the wealth 
of various States of the Union. How far behind are we may 
there be seen at a glance. The average capital of the Eastern 
States is at least ten times per State the capital invested in the 
Southern States. 

Our Southern people have great pride of race and of history, 
and are strengthened thereby. Those are pardonable prides. 
They also, due to criticism, are sensitive. They do not like to 
look conditions in the face. They have not reached the point 
where they can with equanimity analyze their own conditions. 
Too small a proportion, owing to comparative poverty, have 
travelled in other sections. They do not realize our needs in an 
educational way. It is to be expected that the illiterate and 
ignorant have no conception of this need. But many who know 
better, also are indifferent. It is a lethargy which grows out of 
a long-continued condition, one that needs superhuman exertions 
to overcome. The task is great. But even though the South is 
still behind, the wealth is certainly sufficient for educational 
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needs. The value of property in Tennessee increased from 
$498,000,000 in 1870 to $1,400,000,000 in 1900. The day when 
any State of the South was unable to tax itself for schools for 
both races to accomodate all the scholastic population has passed. 
With a per capita wealth of $620 Tennessee ought to spend more 
than $1.50 per capita on its schools. In Germany the tremen- 
dous stimulus of general education has caused that country to 
forge ahead of other European nations, whose natural resources 
are greater than Germany's. To overcome the advantage of 
wealth which the North and West possess over the South, no 
policy would be complete without the institution of a more gen- 
eral, and more thorough system of education of the masses, as 
the first requisite. To secure such general instruction neces- 
sarily compulsion must be considered. 

Argument is made that compulsory education is monarchical. 
It can hardly be called so, since it had its origin in this country. 
A second argument has been advanced against it that it enlarges 
the powers of government. Even if the American precedent 
could not be quoted, the right to compel attendance at school 
might, in a republic, be defended under the general head of self- 
protection, along with quarantine and hygienic regulations. It 
has also been urged that it interferes with the liberty of parents. 
No more than laws punishing the parent for the abuses of the 
child, or for depriving it of necessaries which he is able to pre- 
pare for it. In compelling the parent to send the child to school, 
the State does no more than to secure to the child his right. 
Often the objection is heard that it deprives the parent of the 
labor of a child, and that in some cases the parent cannot afford 
this, or give the child decent clothes or pay for school books. 
This, in nearly all communities where compulsory education 
prevails, is looked after by the State. The community can much 
better afford to pay for clothing and books than let the child 
grow up in ignorance. 

Strong pleas may be made for compulsory educational laws 
on the following grounds: The State taxes all classes for the 
support of the public schools, whether they have children to send 
or not. The State owes it to these taxpayers to see that the 
taxes collected shall be used for the purpose for which they are 
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levied. This is impossible unless it compels the attendance of 
all children at school. The taxpayer then, has a right to insist 
on a general law, on the ground that it is necessary in order to 
enable the State to perform its duty to him. But, it may as 
well be admitted, that something more than the passage of a com- 
pulsory educational law is necessary to secure general education. 
In several countries, and in some of our States, such laws have 
not proved more effective than voluntary education. Certainly 
it is essential that by a system of factory laws the opportunity 
of the child to attend schools must be made, and in addition 
there must be such a general desire for education and pride in 
its possession in the community as to induce a general acquies- 
cence and co-operation in the enforcement of the law. In addi- 
tion, the schools themselves must offer the best advantages. 
Prussia, the classic land of compulsion, provides in its school 
laws for an abundance of school-rooms, well equipped school- 
houses, and a high grade of teachers, and her compulsory system 
is successful. In Turkey, Greece, and Portugal, where these 
essentials and the education-loving population is lacking, the 
laws are not so successful. As a general statement, however, in 
the countries where compulsory education has been adopted and 
enforced, general education has been secured, illiteracy reduced 
and the stimulus to all sorts of educational work great. As we 
have seen, the progress of Germany has seemed to be due more 
largely to its elementary schools than any other one factor. In 
this country, New England first of all the sections provided for 
general education of its youth, and that region's wealth and 
influence on the country, considering its meagre resources and 
trying climate, has been attributed largely to this educational 
habit of its people. 

Now, a word in conclusion : There are two very strong argu- 
ments for such a system which especially appeal to me. The 
first of these is on the higher ground that the State owes to the 
child an opportunity. It is a day of altruism. Temperance legis- 
lation is, in a sense, an infringement on personal liberty, yet the 
movement spreads. First, because it is felt that the community 
has a right to protection against the nuisance and danger of the 
intemperate; and second, because the State ought to protect the 
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man with such inclinations against himself. If the intemperate 
man is dangerous, a breeder of poverty, vice and crime, so is 
the ignorant man. The State must be protected against the 
dragging down influence of the ignorant. Statistics show that 
the ignorant commit many more crimes in proportion to their 
numbers than the intelligent. Many more such are dependents. 
It is a burden on the State to prosecute crime and to maintain 
jails and almshouses. Their vice and idleness weaken the com- 
munity in which they live. A parent who permits a child to 
grow up in ignorance is committing an offense not only against 
the child, but against the State. 

Every consideration of the welfare of society, of good govern- 
ment, of the advancement of civilization, demands general ele- 
mentary education, and as a corollary, more general higher edu- 
cation. But there will never be any material growth in educa- 
tional progress until the root of the system is nourished. 

With universal elementary education, the higher institutions 
will more largely flourish, and an intelligent society develop the 
technical needs which require schools of instruction in the mul- 
tifarious industries and commercial interests, which form the 
economic life of an enlightened community. The economic 
value of education will appeal to some even more than the mat- 
ter of duty to the child and to society. The wealth produced by 
a community composed largely of illiterate or barely literate 
people is manifestly small compared with that of the same num- 
ber of well educated, and technically trained people. Experi- 
ence has shown that, while some ignorant men win success, the 
mass sinks into the ranks of those who do not know from whence 
the next day's bread is coming. Countries with the highest 
average of education are certainly marked for the greatest 
progress to-day. Great as it is, our own growth in wealth does 
not nearly equal theirs. The economic progress of the South, 
the development of its splendid mineral and agricultural re- 
sources depends more than all else on general education of its 
people, and I do not exclude the negro population, though their 
education should be of a different character, as suited to a race 
which can for centuries do only the simpler labor of our section. 
Education must be not only such as to remove the stigma of 
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illiteracy, but it must be adapted to promote the greatest 
efficiency of each race. Only one acre of ten of cotton lands in 
the South is cultivated to produce a billion dollar crop. Not one 
hundredth proportion of our mineral lands is exploited. We 
do not manufacture anything like what we consume of manu- 
factured goods. 

I have cited the conditions. I have pride in what has been 
done, but I would not, out of pride, endeavor to deny that we 
need tenfold more zeal in application to the educational problem 
in order to break down the barrier of illiteracy and the igno- 
rance which exists. 

As I have said, I do not know that compulsory education is 
immediately practicable, but I firmly believe that it ought to be 
the end to which we shall work during the next few years, and 
when some Horace Mann or Thomas Jefferson arouses the peo- 
ple of our own and other Southern States to their duty, there 
need be no longer any doubt of the future of the South. 

George F. Milton. 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 



III. Reform of Wayward Youth* 

There is apprehension that the excellent equipment of modern 
reformatories and industrial schools, such as electric lights, bath 
room, most improved methods of heating, free medical service, 
free dentistry, excellent teaching, lectures, entertainments, the 
best of food, many comforts the poor would call luxuries, solid 
buildings, elegant situation, fine scenery, superb cottages ap- 
proximating to a refined country home — that the providing of 
these and many other advantages for the young who have gone 

* A paper by the Honorary President of the Third European International 
Congress of Criminal Anthropology, and author of " Man and Abnormal 
Man ; " including a study of children in connection with bills to establish 
laboratories under State and Federal governments in the study of the crim- 
inal, pauper and defective classes, with bibliographies. Senate Document 
No. 187, Fifty-eighth Congress, third session ; 780 pages, 8vo. Washington, 
D. C. This document may be obtained through any United States Senator 
or Representative. 
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wrong, may take away that wholesome fear of jail or prison, 
which doubtless keeps many a youth from committing crime; 
that all such comforts should be provided by the State for its 
enemies, may make the idea of crime much less abhorrent and 
thereby tend to increase it among the young. 

Let it be admitted that such treatment of wayward youth does 
sometimes lessen the wholesome fear of prison. It may be re- 
marked that allowing the young to be arrested and remain in jail 
a few days will lessen such fear much more and have a damaging 
effect upon the youth forever after, if not preparing him for a 
criminal career. 

But the State allows children born in unhealthy surroundings, 
to remain in them and until they break the law, they are not con- 
sidered subjects for reform. The State should give the young a 
chance, and the industrial school and reformatory, with all their 
elaborate equipment, are for this purpose. 

Every child has the right to a proper bringing up. If it have 
no parents or its parents cannot give it the rearing it has a right 
to, the community or State should do it. If its parents are 
unfit or unable or indifferent as to its welfare, the child is cer- 
tainly not to blame and the State should see that it has a chance 
in the struggle for existence. Such a child at best will have 
enough disadvantage, when helped by the State, as compared 
with the child who has good parents. The fact that some parents 
would be encouraged to neglect their children if the State under- 
took to see that children are properly cared for, is no reason 
why the children should suffer. Parents who care so little for 
their children as practically to give them up, are parents whom 
the children might as well be without. That there are many 
children in any community who have improper homes is a fact 
too well known. Almost any policeman can tell you of parents 
with whom it is detrimental for the children to live. As those 
children are to be future citizens, it is incumbent upon the State 
to see that they have at least a chance to become good citizens. 

The general modern principles and methods of reforming the 
young can be indicated in no better way than by giving the 
results and ideas of those who have had extensive experience 
in dealing at first hand with such problems. Some of the 
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truths here stated may seem very simple, but their importance 
is none the less on this account. The unanimity of opinion 
among those engaged in reformatory work is striking, when the 
diversity and complexity of youthful natures is considered. The 
writer has taken his material from the reports of some of the 
leading reformatories in the United States, often using the 
words of these reports. Naturally there is some repetition, 
especially as to the need of a good home, but this only empha- 
sizes the great importance of parental care which the reformatory 
endeavors to supply to the unfortunate young. 

The Industrial School is not a prison, nor is it a penal insti- 
tution where erring boys are confined and cruel punishment 
meted out to them. People conceive this idea because it is con- 
nected with the courts. Neither is it a place of confinement 
where they put bad boys merely to keep them out of other peo- 
ple's way. The Industrial School is a charitable institution, 
educational in its general organization, for the mental, moral 
and physical training of that unfortunate class of wayward, mis- 
guided boys, who by the very nature of their environment, are 
either homeless, with no visible means of support, or have in 
some manner transgressed the laws. 

It is not our aim to take issue with that class of theorists who 
insist because a boy, who, perhaps all his life, has been sur- 
rounded by bad associates, running wild in the streets with no 
restraining hand to retard his downward course; whose social 
conditions have not been the best, and who has in some manner 
infringed the law, is a criminal of the willful kind, and as such 
should receive the scathing ban of society's ostracism. 

True it is, there are boys, and ever will be, who will not escape 
the penitentiary despite all the advice, precept and good training 
you may shower on them. This class, however, comprises a 
very small per cent of the whole, when we consider the large 
number of the decent, respectable, law-abiding young men who 
graduate from Industrial Schools and who have taken their place 
alongside the busy workers of the world — proving themselves 
good citizens, making an honest living and leading exemplary 
lives. 

The so-called bad boy is not half so bad as his reputation. 
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The greatest fault with him is that he is misunderstood because 
he has been neglected ; he has gradually developed from bad to 
worse until at last he is in the clutch of the law. Then it is he 
is given up for lost, and oftentimes thrown in jail with vile, 
vicious, unlawful men who delight to further aid his down- 
ward course. 

Boys who are not criminals, but the victims of circumstances, 
who have broken the law between the ages of eight and sixteen, 
should never be placed in jail on a common basis with common 
prisoners. They should not be punished, but educated. Experi- 
ence proves that they quickly respond to kind treatment and 
homelike influence. It is to this end the Industrial School was 
established. 

In all respects the Industrial School aims to be a father and 
mother to the unfortunates, supplanting as near as possible the 
good home left behind ; and improving on those that are not what 
they should be. To many, it is the best home they have ever 
known. It is so different from the street; so much nicer to be 
able to know where you are going to sleep — so many nice 
games, a large number of books, and a whole lot of boys to play 
with; all of whom seem to be doing the right thing. 

The School aims to make it as easy as possible for the boy to 
do the right thing ; and while we must confess all boys do not 
possess fine natures, yet we realize that aims are best attained, 
not by hard uncompromising lines of rigidity, or simply by ex- 
cluding them from bad associates, but by good moral examples, 
patient study of the individual, constant regularity in habits of 
sleeping, eating, exercise, play, and a lively personal interest 
manifested among their teachers and officers in their sports, 
troubles, studies, etc. 

Place confidence in the boy; give him justice; wake the smol- 
dering ambition that is dormant in him ; do not treat him as a 
sneak or inferior; teach him to look up, not down; direct his at- 
tention where he will find the best, purest and most noble things 
in life ; encourage in him clean, manly sports ; persuade him to 
do right for right's sake and not for the sake of policy; let him 
understand judgment is swift, sure and certain to him who dis- 
regards the law, and he who will not obey must be made to do 
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so. Teach him neatness, cleanliness and correctness. Give him 
to understand that he is to be educated, not punished, and that 
he will be received into the business world according to his abil- 
ity to accomplish things. In fact, let him understand everything 
he undertakes should be done in the nicest possible manner and 
that it is absolutely necessary for him to do his best. Try to in- 
still in his very being a love and respect for honest labor, 
patience, perseverance, consideration for other people's property 
and opinions; impressing on him the importance not to back 
down when he meets a reverse. 

Methods of keeping the boys are simple. We work no 
methods of legerdemain to convert the self-willed boy of the 
street, who perhaps has been a menace to society, an enemy to 
himself, and a danger to the public in general, into a quiet, peace- 
ful, even-tempered, smooth "Willy- Willy" boy with a strong 
desire to obey each rule to the letter and a burning passion to 
execute every command in a faultless manner. Boys, as a rule, 
are not made that way — it is not natural — and as a class they 
have not an over-amount of respect for watery sympathy — they 
want something more stable — it is facts and actions that count 
with them. They are quick to discern any movement that is for 
their welfare and are, if approached in the right manner, nearly 
always capable and willing to leave their past life behind and 
take up the task of character building. 

Of course, boys sometimes run away, just as they leave some 
of the best, most congenial homes in the land to wander from 
door to door — veritable outcasts begging their daily bread; but 
the class who are placed on their honor, and then run away, are 
not the real representative body, and the chances are they will be 
ne'er-do-wells all their lives, though it must not be concluded 
because a boy runs away, we lose all hope in him, for oftimes 
such turn out well. 

We often receive boys who are from homes that were not the 
best, that were broken, unlawful, unnatural ; their social connec- 
tions all their lives have been the worst possible; they would 
have not the remotest idea of manners or refinement — almost 
wholly uncivilized — having known nothing but kicks and cuffs, 
and only been taught vice, dishonesty, and distrust of humanity 
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in general, and as a natural consequence regarded the law as an 
enemy. Their only church was the corner saloon, or the dark 
alley, where they spent their time smoking, gambling, or con- 
spiring to confiscate other people's property to themselves, and 
as for the word "obey," they never knew its meaning. Yet 
some conservative people often ask us to reform this class of 
boys, who from almost infancy have never felt a firm, restrain- 
ing hand, but have assayed to follow their own wills and pro- 
ceed along lines that offered least resistance, often encouraged 
by those who should have been a shield and a guide to their 
young lives. 

Again, we receive boys, whom some are pleased to term bad 
boys, from homes that are modest, congenial and lovely, whose 
parents are good, respectable, law-abiding citizens. Yet it is 
plainly true their boys do not always conduct themselves as they 
should, We might suggest in some cases parents do not under- 
stand their children; are not patient enough; or because of 
household duties or pressing business, there is a lack of parental 
attention, or years of over-indulgence have taught the boy he 
can do as he pleases and they nearly always please to do 
wrong. 

Boys like people to take an interest in them, and they like to 
take an interest in things. They want to be noticed, encour- 
aged, and if they cannot find their boyhood at home, the chances 
are they seek for it on the streets, and once they get the habit 
of loafing, the end is not far off. They are thirsty for sympa- 
thy, love good, clean companionship, and a lively interest taken 
in their boyish desires, games, etc., and this generally proves 
that the boy is all right. 

It must be understood that the work is principally to build 
from the bottom up. It is necessarily slow, for we often en- 
counter that class whose will' has been their only law; they do 
not always readily take to the right way of thinking, neither 
do they always quickly respond to kind treatment; are often 
unappreciative, and unattentive to their duties; and while we 
are a strong advocate of moral suasion, we know with a certain 
class of boys, in fact all classes, if moral suasion fails and you do 
not use more strenuous means of correction, you certainly en- 
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courage them to travel further on the road to destruction and in 
the end they may be irretrievably lost. 

In all institutions there is a beginning for every ward. He 
enters with all sorts of ideas concerning it. Some approach it 
in fear and trembling, some with complacency, some with glad- 
ness, and others with defiance or even arrogance; but observa- 
tion teaches that all soon approximate a common level. They 
may lack education, refinement and moral training, but their 
perceptive faculties are unusually bright. A boy can tell at a 
glance what kind of a man he has to deal with, and his first im- 
pression is generally a right one. In consequence of this precoc- 
ity, he is soon enabled to adjust matters to his own satisfaction 
concerning his surroundings. Or if an older boy, sullen, rebel- 
lious, looking for trouble, enters the institution, he finds himself 
in a quiet, busy and well-ordered community, each member of 
which seems to be behaving himself. One of his first experi- 
ences is introduction into the military organization where he 
gets physical exercise of a kind and quantity to dispose of all his 
superfious energy; and, as a rule, he speedily comes to realize 
that he is a very small part of a very large machine, and that it 
requires a bold man, when a thousand others are marching a 
certain way, to attempt to go in a different direction. This gets 
him into a proper frame of mind for undertaking his other work, 
and in most cases, after a few attempts at independence, he sub- 
mits to go along with the current, and there is no trouble what- 
ever with him from a disciplinary point of view. 

All children are not alike bad, therefore all do not need the 
same restraining influences. Some only need the timely cau- 
tion, some the stern rebuke, while others will never know your 
meaning or appreciate their own situation, until you apply the 
most severe punishment. These are all necessary appliances in 
child-training, but care should be exercised in their adminis- 
tration. The line must be drawn on the side of leniency, and 
justice must balance the scales, or you will antagonize. In no 
case ought a child be corrected in the heat of impatience or the 
flush of anger, but in all well-governed schools there should be a 
proper time for the rendering of accounts, and then only to such 
persons as are capable — a man with a mother's heart and sym- 
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pathies, combined with an offended father's dignity, one who 
can act coolly and quietly and appreciate the fact that what is 
done in haste is usually repented at leisure. 

Education does not make the man; it adorns him, and should 
bring all his faculties into their fullest use. It is development, 
and is surpassed in grandeur only by manliness. A man maybe 
an educated nobody. He is, in his proper sphere, a triple com- 
bination made up of moral, intellectual and animal capacities. 
Where he is lacking in any of these, cultivation becomes a 
necessity, and education resolves itself into a complex machine; 
accelerating and retarding are the bases of its operations. It is a 
mistake to educate the head at the expense of the heart and hand. 
The teachings of the school, the workshop, the garden, the 
farm, and the heart attuned to all that is good, noble and true, 
is education. These distinctions ought to be brought before the 
child in simplicity, and when he is in a condition to receive 
them. "An occasional dropping is better than a rainy day for a 
tender plant. ' ' 

The children should be taught that the smiles of Nature are 
not constant ; that they must accept of sunshine and shower, dark 
days and weary nights ; that the friends of to-day may become 
the enemies of tomorrow; and that they must be ever prepared 
to meet adversity on the moral plane. 

Diversion is the magical wand, the teacher's panacea and 
the boy's scapegoat. Those who have labored with children will 
agree that there are times when everything seems to go wrong 
with them. We may coax, and we may punish, and all to no 
effect; an incompetent teacher is in a dilemma, but one with 
tact will observe readily that the children are nervous from 
application or some other cause, and will immediately employ a 
little diversion. After a good laugh, the telling of a story, or 
the singing of a song, all will at once settle down to work, per- 
fectly satisfied, and never know how the change came about. 

To play is the delight of every boy, to a greater or less ex- 
tent; certain limits, however, should govern them, even in 
amusement. All should be considered, whether in school, at 
work or at play, with the same spirit ; no cheating, no false rep- 
resentations, no subterfuge should be tolerated. It is just as 
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necessary to use vigilance and discretion during their pastime as 
when otherwise engaged. 

All children should be considered capable of learning. What 
they have not naturally they can obtain mechanically, but all are 
not alike adepts in any pursuit. It is questionable whether a 
child knows what he can do best, therefore persons managing 
children ought to be good judges of human nature, and thus be 
enabled to solve the problem of life in its active sphere of labor 
for them. All should learn some handicraft whereby to support 
themselves, and those who may be hereafter dependent upon 
them. Should a boy exhibit traits of character pointing toward 
any of the professions, or any particular line of business, it is 
no burden to carry with him the knowledge of a good, sub- 
stantial trade, for, should everything else fail, he will turn to 
it as his capital in store, and by it raise himself with dignity 
and independence. 

The library is essential, and the more it is used the less 
trouble we shall find in the performance of our arduous duties. 
Some children will devour the contents of a book in such a man- 
ner that it does them but little good. We desire that they will 
take time for thought and digestion of the matter and subject. 
Others do not have a desire to read at all, consequently we must 
read for them. Children's books should be children's reading; 
each stage in life has its tastes in literature, and we must not 
expect to put "an old head on young shoulders." Reading mat- 
ter of a trashy nature should always be excluded from the young, 
especially the blood-and-thunder dime novel. 

Music is an incentive, and breathes the spirit of a better life. 
It is elevating and conducive of great power over the affections 
of the heart. Children love to sing, and the good old songs and 
hymns learned in childhood will follow to old age. In one re- 
formatory the band plays six times a day when the boys march 
to and from their meals. The refining influence of music is 
here utilized. 

All children are liable to error, but there should be proper 
discrimination between moral and conventional wrong-doing. 
Our manner of disposing of such matters is to keep a record of 
every important wrong a child may from day to day commit. This 
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report is submitted by the officers and teachers of the school to 
the superintendent, in writing, without exaggeration or diminu- 
tion, at which time he holds a moral review, calling up each 
child separately to make answer to the charges preferred against 
him. This is a time for care and forethought, for earnest con- 
sideration, and the full exercise of all the knowledge at our com- 
mand. There must be no haste, no harshness, and while we 
should be lenient, yet the wrong must not be forgotten. This is 
the time to make impressions, pointing the child to the conse- 
quences for the present and for future manhood. 

We do not desire to hold a child longer than is necessary for 
his good. As soon as he becomes established in well-doing and 
has sufficient education to enable him to transact business, he 
should return to his home, or some home. Should he not prove 
strong enough to do well among his old associates, the parents 
or guardians have the right to send him back to the school, where 
he must make another start. This is a wise provision, and holds 
a restraint over the boy, even in our absence, until he becomes 
a man. In the case of a child who has no home, we are to 
him father, mother and friend, whether he is with us or not. 

Often born in poverty, amid dissolute surroundings, the child 
first sees the light where dirt and squalor reign ; he grows up 
amid these surroundings; his playground is the street or alley, or 
worse; his companions are those who are equally unfortunate; he 
has but little if any home life, the parents concerned only in the 
struggle for existence and frequently engaged in vicious employ- 
ment, are not able to give him more than an occasional thought, 
and when they do, it is rather to serve their own selfish purposes 
than to benefit the child. Just as soon as he is large enough he 
is put to work to earn something to help the family, and now he 
comes in contact with an older, and usually a rougher class than 
himself. The chances are that he has not been permitted to at- 
tend school, or if so, has played the truant, and so has neither 
the training nor education with which to begin life on arriving 
at the period of adolescence. At this time in life he frequently 
runs away, or is obliged to leave home and shift for himself; 
and left largely to his own devices, with ill-defined ideas of right 
and wrong, with but little if any educational advantages, and 
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but little or no moral or religious training, he finds it difficult to 
obtain the means of living, soon violates the law, and thus 
naturally gravitates to the industrial school, reformatory or 
prison. 

Enforced regular habits, and systematic physical exercise en- 
able almost every inmate to leave the school sounder and stronger 
than when he entered. Long continued military drill makes 
order, neatness and respect for law and authority, habitual. It 
may be said that these things affect only the physical and mental 
sides of nature, and what children need is moral improvement. 
It is true that at the start the average boy earnestly applies him- 
self to these things without any love for them, and for the reason 
that he is told that only by making a certain record of proficiency 
in them can he be released, but in the doing, there comes in 
time a development of that indescribable something which we 
call character, and everything is now looked upon from a dif- 
ferent and better point of view. He then acquires the power of 
persistent and concentrated effort, changes his aims and ambi- 
tions, and becomes receptive to the more direct moral influence 
of the school. Through these and similar instrumentalities the 
object of the institution — reformation — is accomplished with 
reference to the majority of the inmates. 

Military drill develops the attention as well as the muscles. 
Perfunctory movements cannot be tolerated. In the manual of 
arms one is required not only to perform a certain muscular act, 
but to do it at the same time, and conform exactly in final 
position with from sixty to six hundred others. The hesitation 
of one cadet would result in delay and inconvenience to all. 
Disobedience in rank, therefore, becomes unpopular, and the 
habit of obedience is formed and strengthened by the daily and 
hourly repetition suggested by the very word "drill." The 
drill is planned not so much to perfect the cadets in exhibi- 
tion movements as to develop in them the qualities which mark 
good soldiers in active service: obedience, order, and faithful- 
ness in the performance of duty. 

A great many citizens do not seem to appreciate how much 
good, wholesome home training does for a boy in the way of 
keeping him out of trouble while he is passing through those 
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years from ten to eighteen ; when he is neither child nor man, is 
easily impressed, quick to follow the leader, to be good or bad ; 
and if for any reason his home life does not restrain or entertain 
him he is quite apt to drift and get into trouble, though he may 
be at heart the kind of a boy who would make a good man under 
favorable conditions. 

It is an easy step for a boy, who does not have just the right 
environment, to get into the habit of running away from school ; 
and unless there is an interest taken by the parents and an 
understanding between teacher and parent as to just what the 
pupil needs in the way of encouragement to help him over the 
hard places, he is apt to follow the course that offers the least 
resistance, and takes up the habits of the gamin and the tough 
whom he meets on the street. There is a tendency on the 
part of every boy during these years, when character is being 
formed, to imitate or follow the boy who dares to do things out 
of the ordinary, from throwing paper wads in school to smoking 
cigarettes in the basement ; a sort of hero-worship of the wrong 
type, and unless strong lines are thrown out he is apt to lose his 
bearing and become a law breaker. His offense may be any- 
thing from running away from school to stealing junk, robbery, 
or in fact, anything in the whole category of crime. He has 
taken on many bad habits in his journey so far; has in many 
instances little respect for law or order, has not a clear idea of 
property rights, has not been taught that he is only entitled to 
those things that he has earned or acquired honestly, and has no 
conscientious scruples about taking what does not belong to him. 
This does not apply to all boys. A good many have had good 
home training, but in some instances are victims of broken 
families or intemperance, and, for one reason or another, are off 
the track. 

Turning a willful, wayward boy, often more sinned against 
than sinning, from his evil courses and making a useful, law- 
abiding, tax-paying citizen of him, is, leaving the humanity of it 
entirely out of consideration, the wisest sort of business econ- 
omy measured by dollars and cents. To take friendless boys, 
secure positions for them and make them permanently self-sup- 
porting and self-respecting (on the basis of 209 boys) has cost, 
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per capita, $75.21. Of this cost the boy himself contributes one- 
third. This is what a certain institution adds as a note: 

"The Reform School does not, nor does it claim to, reform all 
the boys who come into its keeping. Good parents, with whom 
no institution, however wisely managed, can compare, do not 
always succeed in raising to manhood sons who do them honor. 
Boys go astray in the world in many ways and for many causes. 
Some have no parents and run at large, subject to numberless 
temptations. Others have parents whose precepts and examples 
harm instead of help them. In the cases of others the parents 
have not the time nor the means, perhaps lack of inclination, to 
give them that constant supervision they require. They cease 
to go to school. Idleness takes the place of industry. Desire 
outrunning their means of gratifying them, they take what they 
are too idle to earn and lack the self-restraint to deny themselves. 
Very soon such boys, exempt from the wholesome restraint of 
watchful discipline, become curses to themselves and to their 
communities." 

Upon the arrival of such a boy at the reformatory the daily 
routine of his life is changed. He is under strict discipline 
all the time. He is well fed and well clothed, has a comfort- 
able place to sleep in, has his hours of recreation, and his nurses 
when he is sick. But he must go to school. He must work a 
portion of each day at some useful occupation, during the course 
of which he will learn one or more trades by which he may earn 
his living after he leaves the school. He is in a school, the rules 
of which are more numerous and exact than the laws of the 
State. His breaking of these rules is surer of detection and is 
followed by penalties swifter and more certain than imposed for 
the breaking of the laws of the State. His privileges in the 
school and his release from it on his "honor," depend upon his 
cheerful yielding to wholesome discipline, upon his industry in 
the school or at whatever work to which he has been assigned, 
upon his treatment of his associates and obedience to those in 
authority over him, upon his truthfulness and trustworthiness, 
his honesty and manly qualities generally. When he has thor- 
oughly reformed and yields to the rules that obedience, for lack 
of which to the laws of the State he was sent to the school, he is 
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prepared to return to his home, if he has one, and it is a proper 
one, or a proper one can be procured for him. 

The training that must be relied upon to bring about the 
change in character does not differ from the training that de- 
velops character and ability in the case of the normal individual. 
No industrial school or reformatory possesses copyright methods 
of moral training. It endeavors only to supply those things 
that the boy has failed to receive in his earlier training. Among 
the very common neglects of his early life is that of school at- 
tendance. To make up for this, the boy is placed in school. 

Many agencies are operating to drag children down. Homes 
broken by death, divorce, and desertion; parents utterly unfit for 
parenthood ; stepfathers and stepmothers who have no love for 
their unfortunate stepchildren; evil companionship, poverty and 
other forces are busily recruiting ranks of the delinquent class 
who must be cared for in this school. The one great universal 
defect is moral weakness. There is some mental, some physical 
delinquency, but every boy sent us is weak morally. He has 
little or no conscience. A man without a moral conscience is a 
bad citizen. The delinquent boy was never trained to feel the 
sinfulness of wrong-doing. His only concern is not to get 
caught. He fully agrees with the boy who said: "A lie is a 
very present help in time of trouble." With their disposition 
to profanity, untruthfulness, and larceny, inherited from several 
generations, we have a stupendous task set us so to teach, train, 
influence, direct, and reform them in the short space of time 
that they may go forth and develop into good men. We can 
report seventy-five per cent doing well — some better than oth- 
ers — but so many at least are making a manly effort to keep their 
parole agreements. Some of these will probably lapse, and others 
not doing well will probably improve. Most of the boys going 
out really want to live a better life. They promise to keep out 
of evil ways, and are honest in their promises, but many are too 
weak morally to stand out against the temptations of life. The 
social side of the boy's life is carefully looked after. This is 
done not only with a view of keeping his interest alive, but of 
making him overcome any diffidence he may have about meeting 
people. When the boy feels that he can do something he is 
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more encouraged to mingle among people, and is thus able to 
gain friendship for himself. 

Boys are born with certain physical characteristics. These 
characteristics persist with the utmost tenacity. It is equally 
true that boys are born with certain intellectual aptitudes. 
These likewise are persistent, but capable of improvement ; yet 
it is true that the lack of certain mental activities may never be 
overcome, however skilled the training. As it is with the phy- 
sical and the intellectual, so it is with the moral. The lack of cer- 
tain moral sensibilities is as inherent, fundamental and persist- 
ent as either physical or mental characteristics. As the moral 
qualities are more elusive, so the change through moral train- 
ing becomes more difficult and the results less apparent. This, 
however, is the problem of the industrial school or reformatory. 
Into this institution are placed the most hopeless cases to be 
found in the population of the State; those that society, the 
Church, the schools and the courts have failed to save. The 
industrial school must do what all these forces have failed to do 
or it has done nothing. The terrific force of inherited tendency 
to crime, the blighting influence of vicious homes and vicious 
companions, must all be met and conquered by the training and 
education of the industrial school. Every boy that is received 
within its doors is the resultant of the two great forces of hered- 
ity and environment. If the former predominates, the task of 
reclaiming, though not a hopeless one, is one of extreme dif- 
culty — in fact, is not certain of having been accomplished so 
long as healthy activity remains — for relapses may occur under 
great temptation, even after years of successful resistance. 

The increasing extent of juvenile depravity is one of the start- 
ling facts that the published data of modern investigation reveal. 
The vicious, criminal and immoral lives led by some boys empha- 
size the fact that familiarity with crime and association with 
criminals make the street, rather than the home and school and 
church, the teacher of youth. The influence of vicious and im- 
provident homes, where boys of tender years are allowed to come 
in contact with crime in its most revolting aspect, is an impor- 
tant factor in placing the responsibility for a large portion of 
juvenile delinquency where it belongs. The law cannot be de- 
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pended upon to regulate these things. With a strange persis- 
tency it continues to deal with the offense instead of the offender, 
although it is for the good of the latter that the laws are made. 

It is morally certain that a boy or man who can or will not earn 
his release or parole from reformatory institutions by obedience 
to their just and easy rules, when he is exempt from the perplexi- 
ties and uncertainties and inequalities and injustices of the 
world, will not obey those laws which the world at large estab- 
lishes as its rule for its security. Since the boy's reform is only 
partially effected when paroled, and since the one and only pur- 
pose of schools is to accomplish the boy's reform, it is easy to 
appreciate the importance of careful and faithful supervision of 
the boy while on parole. As much depends on the kind of a 
home he is to have, it is necessary to make an investigation of 
the home. Statistics show that the great majority of our boys 
come from poor homes — homes of poverty and moral ^neglect ; 
homes where death, divorce and desertion have robbed the 
children of evertyhing that is supposed to make home sweet. 
About thirty per cent of the boys are entirely homeless, while 
many others would be better off were they homeless also. In 
respect to the home, there are three classes of boys : First, those 
who have fairly good homes ; second, those who have no homes ; 
third, those who have wretched homes. The problem is to deal 
with the latter. Boys who have good homes can return there. 
Boys who have no homes can be homed with good people; but 
those of the wretched homes clamor to go back, and the mis- 
guided parent pleads to have them, while to send them back is 
but to have them returned in a short time. 

The critical time is when the inmate leaves the institution to 
begin life in the world. Boys over fifteen, with new cravings and 
development of social interests, are much less likely to be con- 
tented with farm life than younger children. It is necessary to 
follow up, advise, assist and restrain boys on parole. With 
none to advise and encourage them, they may become dis- 
couraged and fall. 

Some boys on leaving are lost track of at once. Some of these 
are the best, some are the worst. They may be ashamed to have 
it known that they were ever in the custody of the courts, and 
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would rather have their name changed than to have it known 
that they were ever in a reform school. But the great majority 
are willing to have the truth known. In many schools it is 
claimed that seventy per cent are reformed and thirty per cent go 
down. Thirty per cent is a small number, when it is remembered 
that there are charges against everyone sent to an institution. 

There is a feeling among those in charge of reformatories that 
some of the inmates are released too soon ; although their time 
is up, they have not been moulded sufficiently to withstand 
temptation. The superintendent of a reformatory should be 
allowed to decide such cases. No person, no matter at what age, 
should be allowed freedom, unless there be reasonable probabil- 
ity that he will not be dangerous to life, property or public 
peace. 

Every inmate leaving a reformatory should be made to feel and 
understand that he has left a home, to which he can always return, 
should temptation prove too much for him in life's struggle. 
Some boys sent to the school reach the age when they must 
be released under the law, before the work of reformation sought 
to be secured, and greatly to be desired, has been accomplished 
in their cases. Any boy committed to the reform school, who 
has not attained his "honor" should not be released, but be sent 
to the reformatory on an indeterminate sentence to remain there 
until, under the rules of that institution, he has earned by his 
good conduct his release, or having proven by his bad conduct 
that he is irreclaimable, be sent to prison. 

The Industrial School for Girls is not a house of correction, 
but is designed as a refuge for girls between the ages of six and 
twenty-one years, who, by force of circumstances or associations, 
are in manifest danger of becoming outcasts of society. It is 
not a place of punishment to which its inmates are sent as 
criminals — but a home for the friendless, neglected and vagrant 
children, where, under the genial influences of kind treatment 
and physical and moral training, they may be won back to ways 
of virtue and respectability, and fitted for positions of honorable 
self-support and lives of usefulness. 

Girls committed to the school become wards of the State. 
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By the act of commitment, fathers and mothers lose their 
parental rights and responsibilities; and the board of trustees, 
with the principal matrons, assistant matrons and teachers, in 
behalf of the State, become as parents to the children. In one 
institution there has been received one thousand and thirty girls, 
all coming under the head of delinquents, and of all colors, con- 
ditions and nationalities. 

Many of the girls were not naturally vicious, but have either 
been led into wrong-doing by those older and of stronger mind, 
or have been forced into it by home conditions. The homes 
that most of our girls come from, and the kind of parents they 
have, could not well bring about other results. Sometimes it 
is the ignorance of parents, sometimes the avarice, and often 
the viciousness brought about by drunkenness, which is the 
potent factor. 

Girls respond, physically, mentally and morally, to the orderly 
life of the school. As they are at an impressionable age and free 
from distraction, they are easily led to accept their duties in the 
industrial and book schools. This work becomes a pleasurable 
outlet for their energies. To many of them on arrival cleanliness 
is a stranger, and it is not easy to reconcile them to the rules 
in this respect. In the matter of classification, about one in 
ten passes to the lowest grade, and only a half dozen of these 
are persistently recalcitrant. Upon the whole, they are more 
amenable to the lighter forms of discipline than older girls. 
Although the impulse to run away overcomes them more readily 
than older girls, it is, nevertheless, true that they hold less fixedly 
in mind the idea of getting their freedom and show a contented- 
ness with their daily life after the period of quarantine is over. 
The habits of the younger girls are not so fixed as in older 
girls. They are more amenable to lighter forms of discipline 
than older girls; more curious, hence more easily interested and 
pleased; they talk less of getting their freedom; they are more 
active and less ready to settle down to steady habits of work; 
they are all backward in school; they are able to concentrate 
attention for only a short period of time ; few know how to dust, 
sweep, wash, cook or sew; they must be taught the common 
decencies of life. 
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The aim is to develop healthy bodily and mental activities. 
There is little of repression. The effort is to hold in check, and 
if possible to eliminate, vicious tendencies by fostering a healthy 
development of the physical and mental and moral life. The 
means to this end may be described under the following three 
divisions: 

(a) Physical Culture — A careful examination of each girl is 
made by a competent physician soon after her arrival. Calis- 
thenics and gymnastic exercises suited to her years and bodily 
conditions are prescribed by the instructor in physical culture, 
and practised in a well-equipped gymnasium. 

(b) Educational Work — The object of the educational work is 
to arouse interest and to develop skill in all that pertains to the 
management of an ordinary household, and to give to all the 
best common school education. 

(c) Moral Instruction — The moral instruction is enforced by 
practice and example rather than by precept. The officers and 
teachers are all selected with reference to their personal qualifi- 
cations and influence upon the girls of the every-day life of the 
institution. Girls upon admission are kept apart from the other 
inmates until their characters and habits are ascertained, and 
are then placed in one cottage or another, according to their 
characteristics. Corporal punishment is prohibited. For dis- 
ciplinary purposes, resort is had to withdrawal of some privilege 
or opportunity which would be prized. In the rare instances in 
which anything further is required, there is seclusion in well- 
lighted isolated rooms under medical observation, with light but 
nutritious diet and regular outdoor exercise. 

There is hope for the girl with an uncontrolled temper, habits 
of petty thieving and sexual weakness. Such a girl will have 
upsets, but she needs someone to sympathize with her and guide 
her. She is not troubled with inertia. The typical profligate 
is contented and soft. Some girls, like their parents, are so 
crude and ignorant and have so low a standard of life, that if 
they can be made morally decent and able to earn a living, little 
more can be expected. 
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When institution girls are sent out, they feel more responsible 
to strangers than to their parents or relatives at home; they are 
often sent to strangers first before being returned to the free- 
dom of their own home, where they may not feel obliged to do 
their best. 

It is the belief of many that a girl should be in an institution 
for at least three years, but that she should be given repeated 
trials. For long seclusion does not fit her for the outside world, 
correction cannot be consummated in an institution where the 
life is necessarily one of rule and routine, and where personal 
responsibility is very limited. 

Arthur MacDonald. 

Washington, D. C. 



